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development, so that there is now accumulated a vast amount of mate¬ 
rial. To select from such an abundance only what is most useful and 
what essential is a difficult task, demanding, as it does of those who at¬ 
tempt it, great practical knowledge, large experience, good judgment, and 
nice discrimination. That sucn qualifications are possessed by Drs. 
Mallory and Wright is amply shown in the little volume entitled Patho¬ 
logical Technique which they have just given to the medical profession., 

The authors have divided their subject into three_ parts, as follows: 
Part I., Post-mortem Examinations; Part II., Bacteriological Examina¬ 
tions ; Part III., Histological Methods. 

Part L does not show the careful preparation so evident in Parts n. 
and HI.; nevertheless, it is very good, and both the practising physician 
and the beginner in pathological research will find in it much informa¬ 
tion of great value. 

The method recommended for conducting an autopsy is a good one, 
and we have no hesitancy in advising its adoption where none other 
has been acquired. 

The vital point in conducting an autopsy is method. It matters not 
how adept the operator may be with the knife, or how thorough his 
knowledge of pathology, the whole object of the examination may be 
defeated unless he pursue his investigations in a methodical manner. 

Under the headings “ General Rules ” and “ Suggestions to Begin¬ 
ners ” are grouped a number of practical hints with which every physi¬ 
cian should be conversant. 

The remarks upon private autopsies are quite pertinent; and were 
the precautions advised by the authors always observed the objections 
to autopsies so generally held by the laity would, to a great extent, be 
removed. _ . 

Positive directions are given for preventing the mutilation of the 
corpse and the defilement of its coverings, and for preserving the clean¬ 
liness of the room wherein the autopsy is held. 

In Part IL the presentation of “ Bacteriological Examinations ’ is 
ably accomplished. It is condensed within a very limited space, and 
.is entirely free from ambiguity, for we may carefully con over the 
work, page by page, from the beginning to the end of the section, with¬ 
out meeting a passage in which the idea to be conveyed is involved in 
doubt. 

In the first few pages a brief description is given of some of the nec¬ 
essary apparatus for pursuing bacteriological studies, and the chief 
value of this section is its brevity. _ 

Full instructions are given for the preparation of culture media, the 
staining and mounting of cover-glass spreads of bacteria, the study of 
bacteria in tissues and in cultures, the securing of pure cultures, the 
inoculation of animals, and, in fact, all the essential features of bacte¬ 
riological technique. . . 

In Bacteriological Diagnosis the more important pathogenic bacteria 
are described and the peculiar characteristics of each organism noted. 

In those instances where special culture-media are required for the 
propagation of certain micro-organisms, explicit directions are given for 
the makin g of those culture media, so that the entire section is replete 
with the most useful information. 

The feature of Part IL, sure to be appreciated by every progressive 
physician, is that devoted to the discussion of clinical bacteriology. 
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and, “ seeing his clean legs and feet, and his fine white stockings, knew 
he was one to pay a good ransom.” He bought him from the soldiers 
for thirty crowns. Later, the Queen of Hungary and the Due de 
Savoie sent word to M. de Vaudeville that “ this mouthful was too big 
for him [how near to our modern slang 1], and he must send his prisoner 
to them, which he did, as he had other prisoners enough without him.” 
The ransom paid was forty thousand crowns, without other expenses. 
Fighting seemed then to be personal, and the taking of prisoners very 
profitable from a pecuniary point of view—very different from our 
modem methods of warfare. His account of the plague is both in¬ 
teresting and instructive. The absolute want of sanitary arrangements 
and the atrocities perpetrated during the plague are vividly portrayed. 

We can commend the book, to any one who is not familiar with Am¬ 
brose Park’s life, as one that will both instruct and interest him. 

W. W. K. 


Traumatic Injuries op the Brain and its Membranes ; with a Special 
Study of Pistol-shot Wounds of the Head in their Medico-legal 
and Surgical Relations. By Charles Phelps, M.D., Surgeon to Belle¬ 
vue and SL Vincent’s Hospitals. 8vo. pp. 582, with forty-nine illustrations. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1897. 

This remarkable work appears certain to rank among the.first upon 
the subject of traumatism of the cranial contents, if, indeed, it does not 
occupy the position of pre-eminence. It is a fit companion volume to 
Macewen’s far-famed History of the Pyogenic Inflammation# of the 
Brain and Spinal Cord, and, with it, forms a splendid summary of 
modem knowledge of cerebral, infective, and traumatic disorders. As 
stated in the preface, it is designed to be a concise and systematic ex¬ 
position of the injuries which the brain suffers from external violence, 
a division of brain surgery which has the greatest practical importance 
and has received the least careful attention. It has been based essen¬ 
tially, if not entirely, upon an observation of five hundred consecutive 
cases of recent occurrence. The picture which they represent is com¬ 
plete in every respect save secondary pyogenic infection of the brain 
substance, but even this deficiency has Been supplied by a condensation 
of the views of Macewen as expressed in the above-mentioned volume. 
These cases are so large in number, varied in character, and complete 
in detail as to have afforded the distinguished author ample materials 
from which to build up this comprehensive and satisfactory treatise. ^ 
The volume is diviaed into three parts. Part I. is concerned with 
general traumatic lesions, embracing general considerations of cranial 
fractures, as well as their pathology, symptomatology, diagnosis, prog¬ 
nosis, and principles of treatment. The intracranial traumatic lesions 
are classified as hemorrhages, thromboses of sinuses, contusions, lacera¬ 
tions and their sequelae, as meningeal and parenchymatous inflammations, 
usually septic, and atrophy. Hemorrhage is studied under the headings 
of epidural, pial, and cortical. Concussion of the brain is eliminated as 
a reuc of the past without scientific basis, and for its phenomena the 
lesions of contusion and laceration are made responsible. All symp¬ 
toms are held to result from demonstrable organic changes. By the 
elimination of the terms “ encephalitis” and “ compression,” the study 
of symptoms has also been much clarified. “As each form of intracra- 
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Transactions American Surgical Association. VoI. XIV. 1896. 
Philadelphia: "Win. J. Dornan. 
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